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PREFACE 



In 1963, the New York State Legislature asked the State Education 
Department to ". . . design demonstration programs and conduct experimen- 
tation to discover the educational, social and other impacts of resched- 
uling the school year from the present thirteen year system to a twelve or 
eleven year system while still providing as many instructional hours or 
more than are now available under the present thirteen year system. 

In August 1965, the Office of Research and Evaluation published and 
distributed widely "Economy and Increased Educational Opportunity Through 
Extended School Year Programs" describing model programs and discussing 
key questions concerning the longer school year. The present document, 
"Extended School Year Designs" is intended as a more technical manual 
designed for those who wish seriously to explore the idea with a view to 
experimentation or installation. School administrators should be able to 
use it as a sort of how-to-do-it manual. Professors of education should 
find it useful in their own projects and with graduate classes, particu- 
larly of those studying school administration. School board members may 
find it helpful in arriving at basic understandings about the force and 

effect of an extended school year. 

"Extended School Year Designs" is a thought-provoking document. 
Essentially, one must not only read it but think it. It is a tribute to 
the dedicated, ingenious, and painstaking work of George I. Thomas who has 
devoted two years of his life to this particular project; a project which 
has required the ability to meet with lay and professional people on their 
home grounds individually and in groups, to design new ideas with a view 
to practicality, to understanding such diverse fields as curriculum, ad- 
ministration, the use of electronic computers, the exacting skill of 
mathematics, and communicating complex ideas in verbal and graphic form. 




Lome H. Woollatt 

Associate Commissioner for Research 
and Evaluation 
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EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR DESIGNS 



Part I 

Getting Acquainted With the Extended School Year Concept 

During its early days the United States was an agrarian nation. At 
that time, boys went to school in the winter and left with their male 
teachers to work on farms in the summer. Girls and women teachers replaced 
them in the schools in the summer. Thus, the schools were on a year-round 
basis for a period of time. 

With the upsurge in public education, the big issue was the amount 
of money available for education. This was illustrated by a school board 
member from a midwestern community who said, "If we are lucky, we can keep 
the schools open through February or even March. The teacher knows that 
her work is finished when we run out of money." The amount of available 
money still dictates the length of school terms in some parts of the nation. 



How Long Should the School Year Be ? 

The movement for a longer school year in Now York State is not new. 
History reveals a lengthening of the school year in rural areas and towns, 
while city schools have shortened their school year to adjust to legal 
requirements and monetary pressures. The following illustrates a pattern: 



1. In 1837, the average length of the school year ranged 
from 4 to 12 months. E.g., all of King*s County except 
for New Utrecht had a 12-month school year. 

2. In 1867, the average time schools were in session in 
rural districts was 166 days; in cities, it was 211 days. 

3. In 1898, the average school term for the State was 
177 days, but in towns it was 171 days compared to 
194 days in the cities. 

4. In 1913, the legal school year was lengthened from 160 
days to 180 days in an attempt to pressure rural areas 

to increase the amount of schooling offered farm children. 

5. Today, the minimum school year for New York State is 180 
days, but many pupils receive less than 180 days of in- 
struction since schools can be legally closed for a 
number of reasons, such as Regents examination week 

and teacher conference days. 

6. National experience indicates that the school year is 
increasing at the rate of 1 day every year. 



■^Thus, the extended school year plan proposes to make a gain of a quarter 
of a century in a year. Such a gain demands the efficient use of every 
hour; an annual change of one day is more likely to lead to merely taking 

more time to do the same thing. 



What Is Meant by an Extended 
School Year Program? 



For decades consideration of the advantages of a longer school year 
has led to modifications of traditional school organizational patterns. 

Most of the innovations were short lived. Recently, the nation has wit- 
nessed a spreading interest in four-quarter or trimester college calendars. 
The success of some of these extended year college programs has created a 
new interest in the potentialities of extended year programs at the elemen- 
tary or secondary school levels. 

In 1963, the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on School 
Financing recommended a study of the educational feasibility and the socio- 
logical and psychological implications of a rescheduling of the school year 
to effect a possible saving of one or even two years in the traditional 
13 years of elementary and secondary schooling. The organizational patterns 
which will be described in the following pages are recommended as possible 
approaches to the rescheduling of the school year. Some of them are not 
unlike those which have been tried elsewhere, but other extended year plans 
have features which are completely new, the !, E n terms. (See pp. 11-12) 

The Extended School Year Program refers to plans of school organi- 
zation based upon the lengthening of the school year leading to a reduction 
of one or more years of schooling. While the following proposals show a 
year can be saved at either the elementary or secondary levels, the recom- 
mendations formulated to date do not contemplate the saving of more than 
one year out of a 13 year sequence. Where extra time can be saved through 
the Extended School Year Program, schools are urged to modify their curric- 
ulums in order to broaden courses of study and to enrich the entire curric- 
ulum. This will be evident in what is described as the Extended K to 12 
Program. 

The following pages will be devoted to a brief outline of the 
features of: 

(a) The Continuous School Year Plan 

(b) The Trimester Plan 

(c) The Quadrimester Plan 

(d) The Modified Summer School Plan 

(e) The Extended K to 12 Plan 

Key questions are answered on the basis of past experience and 
current research, but some questions may not be answered until more studies 
in the field have been completed. Pilot studies have provided help, but 
it will be some time before the full impact of new extended school year 
patterns can be truly evaluated. This has been true at the college level 
and will also be true at the elementary and secondary school levels. On 
one hand, investigators wil have to beware of the ’’halo" effect and on the 
other hand, there will be the problem of tradition and a resulting emotion- 
alism. In any case, the true test of all extended year programs will depend 
upon what school administrators do to make the new program work and the 
impact upon children will depend upon what teachers do with them in the 

classroom. 
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Modern children need more and more education. Teachers have more to 
teach and children have more to learn. This added education may be provided 
by the lengthening of the school day or the school year, or both. 



Can the School Day Be Lengthened ? 

Not time alone, but how teachers and children use the time is the 
major consideration in answering this question. A school day with a capable 
teacher in a good learning environment, with adequate materials, can easily 
be lengthened without harming boys and girls. However, in rural areas, 
where children leave home at 7:00 A.M. to get the school bus and return at 
4:30 P.M. or 5:00 P.M., with homework still to be done, something other 
than a longer school day is needed. The high school day must be measured 
in terms of subjects as well as hours. Secondary school pupils could bene- 
fit from a longer school day that offered, instead of extensive homework 
assignments, extra time for study in an environment conducive to the devel- 
opment of good work-study patterns, independent research skills, and leader- 
ship qualities. The school day can be lengthened successfully if there are 
adequate vacations during the year and if there are ample opportunities to 
provide work which will offer purposeful and meaningful experiences to the 
students. 



Can Children Take a Longer School Year ? 

The answer is "Yes." This is evident in the hundreds of thousands 
of children who voluntarily attend elementary and secondary schools each 
summer making their total school year longer than the extended year pro- 
grams recommended in the following pages. The experience of European 
schools refutes the argument that teachers and children cannot take a 
longer school year. A study on the length of school in 51 countries of the 
world showed an average elementary school year of 210 days and an average 
secondary school year of 204 days. 

A longer school year with short vacations during the year has much 
in its favor. Studies of extended school year programs in Newwark, New 
Jersey and Nashville, Tennessee showed that the children who participated 
suffered no ill effect. In fact, medical officials reported that these 
children were healthier than those who roamed the streets or went to the 
beaches in the summer months. Apparently, the regularity of school routine, 
a good physical education program, and a well-balanced meal at noon were 
contributory factors. This was especially significant for those children 
whose parents were not at home. 



Is the Extended School Year Pro- 
gram Primarily an Economy Measure 

The Extended School Year Program will offer some solution to the 
problem of financing schools but even more significantly, it provides an 
opportunity for school officials to do more for children than they have 
ever done. Among the benefits are: 





1. It can help to reduce the rate of dropout. 

2. It can make available additional classrooms to 
accommodate the increasing pupil enrollment. 

This will be especially important when the last 
crop of war babies sends its children to school 
by the end of the 1960’s. 

3. Through the release of classrooms for the equiv- 
alent of one grade level in a school system, 
double sessions can be eliminated, classes can 
be reduced in size, and obsolete facilities can 
be abandoned. 

4. 4. The availability of special facilities (such as 

laboratories, shops, and libraries) will be 
increased. 

5. The "E” term concept can provide time for more 
and better education for all types of children. 

6. There will be a reduction in the number of teachers 
required in a school system with the result that 
additional fully qualified teachers will be avail- 
able to work with more students. 

7. It can lead to some savings in operating expenses 
and major savings in capital outlay and debt ser- 
vice costs. Though education will cost less under 
the Extended School Year Program, it will be of 
higher quality. 



Will the Extended School Year Program 
Lead to Year-Round Schooling ? 

The term "Year-Round Schooling" is used loosely in educational 
circles. Unfortunately, it is associated with what may be simply described 
as "The Staggered Quarter System," which provided that the schools be kept 
open for 12 months while the student body was divided into four sections 
with each group rotating a 3 month vacation, inipj-ls were on vacation in 
the fall, winter, spring, or summer, but they never had the advantage of 
more than 180 days of schooling. 

Some school systems have operated a form of continuous four quarter 
or continuous schooling for 48 weeks; the Extended School Year Program does 
not require such a long period of schooling. 

The Extended School Year proposals recommended for New York State 
will have little in common with the traditional concept of year-round 
schooling. Boys and girls can attend school for 204, 210, 215, or 220 days, 
but recommended school calendars will be based on the 204 to 210 day school 
year. This will provide pupils and teachers with a summer vacation ranging 
from 5 to 7 weeks. 
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Figure 1 

EXTENDED AND REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR CALENDARS 
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Semester No. 3 Semester No. 2 Summer School 

The Trimester Plan 



204-210 

days 



68-70 
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68-70 
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68-70 



Trimester No. 1 



Trimester No. 2 



Trimester No. 3 



The Quadrimester Plan 



204-210 


51-53 
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51-53 


days 
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Quadrimester No. 1 Quodrimesler No. 2 Quadrimester No. 3 Quadrimester No. 4 



Vacation Periods 



The Nature of the School Calendar 



The school calendar should provide for regular holidays, a Christ- 
mas and spring vacation, plus a reasonable summer vacation. Figure 1 shows 
a sample calendar for the 207 day school year. This calendar, providing 
for a 7 week vacation extending from July 1 to late August, creates fewer 
problems than others since it makes it possible for pupils to go to camp 
or for teachers to attend a traditional summer school. 

Other school calendars have been developed for longer school years. 
In every case, provision has been made for vacations ranging from 5 to 7 
weeks. By adjusting the opening or closing dates of school, these vaca- 
tions can be provided in July, in August, or in part of both months. 

School administrators, and business and industrial leaders, should 
work cooperatively on the development of a calendar to insure that the 
children* s vacations coincide with those of the parents. 
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Figure 2 

A Sample Trimester School Calendar for 1966r67* 
School Calendar Variation No. 1 



Month 


.-..Pay.., , . 


Legend 


Day 8 of Schooling 






Trimester I 






August 


22 


School Opens for Students 


8 




September 


5 


No School - Labor V ’ 


20 




October 


3 


No School. - Teachers Conference 


20 




November 


11 


No School - Veterans Day 






November 


24-25 


No School - Thanksgiving Day 


19 




December 


2 


Last Day of School in Trimester I 


2 








Number of School Days in Trimester I 




69 






Trimester II 






December 


5 


Start of Trimester II 






December 


23 


Last Day of School Before Christmas Recess 


15 




December 


24- 








January 


1 


No School - Christmas Recess 






January 


2 


School Reopens 


22 




February 


22 


No School - Washington^ Birthday 


19 




March 


17 


Last Day of School in Trimester II 


13 








Number of School Days in Trimester II 




69 


March 


18-26 


Spring Vacation 










Trimester III 






March 


27 


Start of Trimester III 


5 \ 




April 






20 




May 


30 


No School - Memorial Day 


22 




June 


30 


Last Day of School in Trimester III 


22 








Number of School Days in Trimester III 




J69 






Total Number of Days in School Year 
1966-67 




207* 



‘*Tnis calendar is one of several that have been developed to show that a longer school 
year is possible without fo joing winter and spring vacations while still providing a 
6-7 week summer vacation. An earlier start or an extension into July will provide 
minimum 70 da y Trimest ers. 
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How Can a School System 
Expect To Save Money ? 



School systems can expect to save money with the adoption of an 
extended school year program through the reduction of the number of 
teaching positions and the release of classrooms brought about by the 
decrease in total school enrollments. 

( 3 ) A Reduction in the Number of Pupils To Be Educated 

The decrease in school enrollments is the result of the creation of 
new enrollment flow patterns after an adjustment or transition period. 
Through the redistribution of educational activities along a new time line, 
one chronological year of schooling is eliminated. The absorption of this 
year' of schooling is the cause of the decrease in enrollment. The reduction 
is equal to the number of students that would Lave been in the highest grade 
in the regular school year program. For example: a school with an enroll- 

ment of 1,200 pupils (200 in each grade) under a regular school year pro- 
gram, will have to house only 1,000 pupils when it is no longer necessary 
to provide facilities for a class involving 200 students. (See figure 3) 

Figure 3 



A Comparison of the Number of Pupils Enrolled in Regular and Extended School Year Plans 



Number of pupils housed and educated in a 
school organized under a Regular School 
Year Proqram 


Number of 
Grades or 
Levels 


Number of pupils housed and educated under an 
Extended School Year Program - after the adjust* 
ment oeriod 
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The school's enrollment is reduced by 200 pupils* 



1200 1000 



Each symbol represent.* 20 pupils 

(b) A Reduction in the Number of Classrooms 

Extended school year programs based on the saving of one year in 
six result in a smaller total enrollment through the elimination of one 
grade. This is shown in figure 4, where a hypothetical school system has 
20 sections to a grade. The regular six year program requires 120 class- 
rooms, while the extended school year program requires only 100. 
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Figure 
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A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS 
REQUIRED IN REGULAR AND CONTINUOUS 
SCHOOL YEAR PLANS 



CLASSROOMS REQUIRED FOR THE 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 120 
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GRADE 

OR 

LEVEL 


CLASSROOMS REQUIRED FOR THE 
CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 100 


1 1 




2 2 


4 4 4 4 * 4 *4 


3 3 




4 4 




5 5 


A"!r A*. 
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20 CLASSROOMS SAVED 



■ Each unit represents one classroom 

Projected enrollments for school systems usually vary for different 
grades. This will be especially noticeable in rapidly growing communities. 
It will also be true in the secondary schools where upper grade classes 
show the effect of dropouts. This factor can influence predicted savings 
in terms of classrooms or teachers because the number of ° r class “ 

rooms saved is based on the size of the highest grade in the school. 

(c) A Reduction in the Number of Teachers 

Extended school year programs based on the saving of one year in 
six result in a reduced school enrollment equal to the class that gra ua es 
one year earlier. If the assumption is made that 20 classrooms can be save 
through the elimination of one grade, it follows that a minimum of 20 
teachers can be saved. This is shown in figure 5. 



Financial Aspects of an Extended School Year Progra m 

During the transition years, the financial savings of an extended 
school year program will not be evident immediately. Until the new flow 
ratter/for a particular design takes over, provision will have to be made 
to pay what may be considered as adjustment year costs. For the most part, 
this will involve expenses for additional salaries to teachers, retiremen 
benefits, and possibly extra transportation charges. 

Where the reduction in pupil enrollments is brought about by the new 
flow pattern, the school system is free to decrease the size of Its peaching 
“aff! The resulting savings in operating expenses alone will provide more 
than is needed to make the longer school year self-sustaining. 



me 
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Figure 5 

A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
REQUIRED IN REGULAR AND CONTINUOUS 
SCHOOL YEAR PLANS 



CLASSROOM TEACHERS REQUIRED FOR 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 120 


GRADE 

OR 

LEVEL 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS REQUIRED FOR 
CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YFAR PLAN 100 


Jtftf iPM Urn mu 


1 1 


um um mu mu 


mu mu mu mu 


2 2 
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3 3 
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4 4 
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5 5 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS SAVED 



Each figure represents one classroom teacher 

It is important that careful consideration be given to the financial 
aspect of each extended school year program, as it affects every phase of 
a total school budget. 



Terminology Used in Discussing 
Costs and Potential Savings 

1, Costs: Refers to extra operating expense items resulting 

from the lengthening of the school year; included 
would be extra teacher compensation, allowances 
for teacher retirement benefits, and additional 
transportation charges. 

2. Savings: Refers to a potential financial return to a 

school system due to the saving of one year 
in the traditional thirteen year program 
through the adoption of the Extended School 
Year Plan. The monetary savings fall into 
at least six categories: 

(a) Savings in Instructional Salaries 

Refers to monetary gains accruing for a 
community as a result of the reduced en- 
rollment. This category generally refers 
to potential savings in the salary and 
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retirement accounts due to t.ie need for 
a smaller staff. Savings in this budgetary 
division are shown as the difference between 
the cost of operating a regular school year 
program for the projected regular school 
enrollment and cost of the longer year pro- 
gram for a reduced enrollment. 

(b) Savings in Transportation Costs 

Communities which provide transportation 
for a large segment of the school popu- 
lation may anticipate a reduction in 
transportation costs with the decreased 
school enrollment. 

(c) Savings in Capital Outlay 

School construction can be eliminated 
or minimized with the release of class- 
room space. Each classroom saved can 
result in a saving of $45,000 to $50,000 
in capital expenditures. 

(d) Savings in Debt Service 

Refers to a potential monetary gain to 
a community in terms of saving 25 to 
30 years of interest charges on money 
which would have had to be borrowed if 
additional classrooms had to be con- 
structed. 

(e) Savings in Building Operating Costs 

Operating costs, including heat, light, 
power, insurance, maintenance and re- 
pairs; salaries of custodians, school 
administrators, cafeteria workers and 
other specialists, are less when school 
construction is curtailed as a result 
of an extended school year program which 
reduces the total school enrollment. 

(f) Income from Tax Rolls 



Land and buildings are taken off tax 
rolls when new schools are built. This 
loss can be lowered when the release of 
classrooms decreases the need for new 
schools. Savings may be considerable in 
urban areas with high property value. 
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Introducing the "E" Term Concept 



Many colleges and universities have adopted a form of trimester or 
four quarter organization in an attempt to offer a continuity to their pro- 
grams and to save space. Unfortunately, they have often had to cope with 
the problem of unbalanced enrollment during the third or fourth terms. In 
an attempt to eliminate this problem in the elementary and secondary schools 
the concept of an "E" term was devised. Through the use of a designated 
number of "E" terms the enrollments for a given term are equalized. 

The "E" term can take on many meanings. "E" can stand for extra 
education. It can refer to enrichment opportunities or excellence in edu- 
cation.. It provides more extra terms during a given sequence of grades. 

Pupils who complete a four year high school program 
will work through eight terms or semesters. If these 
pupils were working ip. a trimester program where the 
»E" term is recognized, they would have nine terms in 
which to complete the equivalent of eight semester* s 
work. This extra term is the "E" term. 

When Does a Pupil Have an "E" Term ? 

Figure 6 illustrates an "E" term. Actually, it need not be identi- 
fied as falling between grades 10 and 11. The "E" term concept calls for 
the accpptance of the fact that a student will have one, two, or three 
extra terms in which to broaden his curriculum, take a longer time to com- 
plete regular courses difficult for him, and build up backgrounds in funda- 
mental skills. 

Knowing that one or more extra terms to complete a program of study 
are available to him, a pupil can, with teacher or counselor help, plan a 
program based on his special needs. If it is decided that a seventh grade 
pupil cannot make progress because of a reading deficiency, his first term 
of the seventh grade may be considered as the "E" term for a part of his 
program since it will be largely devoted to building up his background in 
reading. This pupil can proceed with arithmetic and other seventh grade 
subjects with the understanding that he merely delays his work in language 
arts or social studies until he can show greater skill in areas depending 
upon reading proficiency. Similarly, pupils may use the equivalent of an 
"E” term to enable them to enter a college in the spring term which may be 
the only time openings are available. 



»E» Terms Help Pupils Obtain More and Better Education 

With good guidance, boys and girls can plan more effective programs 
through the flexibility that "E" terms provide. Pupils who have one, two, 
or three extra terms of education in three, four, or five years can obtain 
more education without having to give up as much of their summers as they 
would if they attended summer school. The "E" terms will help many pupils 
pace their way through school, allowing them to derive more from courses 
they take and enabling them to add courses otherwise closed to them due to 
the lack of sufficient terms. 
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The slow learning student may lighten his daily class load by defer 
ring some courses for the n E" terms, making sure he learns each step well 
before he takes the next. Other students may use the "E" terms for addi- 
tional courses in foreign languages, mathematics, art, typing, and music, 
thereby meeting both college and vocational goals. Pupils who have failed 
subjects may make up lost work in the "E" terms without overloading their 
programs. 

Suggestions: 

4 . 

1. The "E" term may be used at the seventh grade 
le^el to develop reading and language skills 
and to build up mathematics skills and concepts 
prior to starting regular seventh grade courses. 

2. A good course in chemistry, spread over three tri- 
mesters through the use of an "E" term, would be 
especially valuable to girls interested in nursing. 

3. Through the use of the "E" term, some pupils may be 
put under less pressure by limiting themselves to 
four academic courses instead of five or six. This 
will also permit them to engage in other desirable 



Figure 6 

THE "E" TERMS OFFER MORE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
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activities such as athletics, chorus, newspaper, 
and student government. 

4. A work experience program for all pupils may be 
developed on a rotation basis through the use of 
one "E n term or a split "E" term. 

Figure 6 outlines some of the advantages which may lie in the use of 
the "E" term. While a vacation option is shown as a possibility, it is not 
recommended on a mass scale. However, there may be some justification in 
allowing pupils to use the equivalent of one out of three E terms for a 
desirable work experience, for travel with parents, or in order to leave 
school early in the senior year for entrance into college in other than the 

crowded fall term. 



Will the "E” Terms Result in Higher Educational Costs ? 

Some critics have said that the U E U terms will cost extra money. 

This is not a valid criticism because the cost of the extra courses or 
extra education has already been included in all cost and savings predic- 
tions reported in this study. This has been based on an attempt to limit 
the saving of chronological time to one full year of schooling. 

"E" terms such as those shown in figure 18 are included as a part of 
a mandatory program. They represent time blocks for a given class or grade. 
In the flow charts the "E" terms are shown as one of the reduced grade 
levels. Where pupils continue to take a full class schedule, there will be 
uo extra cov 3 since fewer students will be taking courses. 

Schools using the "E" terms to provide a rotating work-school experi- 
ence or vacation elective can obtain additional savings in dollars and 
classrooms through a reduction in pupil enrollments. 



Extended School Year Programs Can Help Resolve 
Social and Economic Problems Created by Dropouts 

Though extended school year programs are not panaceas, uhey do have 
far reaching side effects which cannot be ignored. One of these is the 
impact upon potential dropouts, 

While a secondary school extended school year program will be of 
great benefit to the potential dropout, most of these pupils will find ad- 
vantages in the Extended K to 12 programs or the Continuous School Year 
Program. In these two programs, the school has an opportunity to do some- 
thing positive for the potential dropouts before their problems become 
acute. Extra days for close work with teachers have great value. 

1. Extended school year programs which start in the elementary 
school can help potential dropouts reach higher steps on the educational 
ladder. The potential dropout who is able to accumulate 24 to 30 extra 
days of education each year between ages 5 to 16 can acquire the equivalent 
of 264 to 330 extra days of instruction or the equivalent of almost 2 extra 
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Figure 7 



EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
REACHED BY DROPOUTS 



Regular Year (180 Days) 




Extended Year (210 to 220 Days) 
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years of schooling. Under a 205 day school calendar, pupils will have 100 
extra days of schooling by the end of the primary grades, 175 exti.a days by 
the end of the intermediate grades, and 250 extra days when they complete 
junior high school. 

Figure 7 shows the educational levels attainable under the regular 
and extended school year programs. It is evident from the illustration 
that pupils taking part in an extended school year program starting in the 
elementary school can be much closer to graduation by the time they can 
legally leave school than they would under the traditional 180 day school 
calendar. 

The Extended K to 12 program has an advantage over a secondary 
Extended School Year program in that it gives primary teachers extra in- 
structional time in children* s most formative years. The combination of a 
longer school year with the same teacher plus a shorter and less disruptive 
summer vacation will help boys and girls maintain skills and understandings. 
This can help them acquire a greater sense of security and satisfaction as 
they work with higher level concepts and skills in the middle and upper 
grades. 

2. Extended year programs at secondary school levels will also help 
reduce the rate of dropout. The potential dropout loses the advantage of 
extra days of elementary schooling, but his new program can still help him 
accelerate his progress to higher educational secondary levels. This is 
evident in trimester or quadrimester flow charts which repeatedly show more 
graduates in an extended year program than will be found in a regular school 
year program. 

The impact of the trimester and quadrimester secondary school pro- 
grams can be seen in the following attrition study: 

In 1964 the dropout rate in the cities ranged from 14 to 35 percent. 
In some rural counties it ran slightly higher, but the dropout rate for 
New York State averages 25 percent. This figure was based upon a June 1965 
graduating class of 180,183, which had numbered 239,161 when the pupils 
started their 9th grade program. 

On the left one can see the actual attrition which occurred as pu- 
pils went from the 9th to the 10th grade, from the 10th to the 11th grade, 
and from the 11th to the 12th grade. On the right one can see the projec- 
ted enrollment change due to the saving of one year. 

Increasing the number of graduates from 180,183 to 208,663 results 
in a corresponding decrease in the number of dropouts. Extra "E" terms at 
both elementary and secondary levels would further improve the gain. 

Credit for saving 28,480 pupils in the hypothetical illustration may 
be attributed to the mechanics of an extended year flow pattern. By reduc- 
ing the n umb er of years of attendance in school, plus increasing the amount 
of instructional time available in 5 extended school years, graduates are 
in a better position to assume adult responsibilities than they would be at 
the same chronological age under the regular school year program. 



Figure 8 



Comparative Holding Power for the State Between Regular School Year 
Programs and an Extended School Year Program (Class of June 1965) 
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58,978 


Percent Leaving School 
Prior to Graduation 








25% 



Extended School Year 


Plan (Estimated 




Year 9-10 10-11 


11-12 


Graduates 


1st 239,161 

2nd 234,864 






3rd 


213,663 








it 


Graduates 


208,663 


No. of Potential Dropouts 




30,498 


Percent Leaving School 




12.8% 


Prior to Graduation 





JLi 

Is based on the assumption that 5,000 pupils will have 
dropped out of school between October and June. 



This saving of dropouts and the increasing of the schools 1 holding 
power is one of the important byproducts of the extended school year pro- 
gram. Because the majority of dropouts create innumerable problems for 
society, and for themselves, any reduction in their number will bring about 
many indirect savings in terms of facilities that would have to be main- 
tained for their care. 
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Part II 



The Nature of the Continuous Progress Plan 



The Continuous Progress Plan is one of the easiest to understand and 
to administer. While it is customary to think of it as an elementary school 
plan, it can be adapted to the secondary school. The goal of this extended 
year program is to save one elementary school year out of six or seven with- 
out concern about terms, trimesters, or quadrimesters. Pupils work through 
sequential phases of the curriculum without excessive time breaks. For 
example, in a 210 day school year many kindergarten pupils will complete a 
year* s work at the end of 180 days (the length of the regular school year.) 
Under the Continuous Progess Plan these pupils will devote the last 30 days 
of the 210 day school year to first grade work. In the second year, they 
need spend only 150 days more to complete a first grade program.^ They will, 
therefore, have 60 days that year to spend on second grade work. 

Figures 9 and 10 illustrate this pattern through grade six. Through 
a program of continuous progress, the average and above-average pupils are 
able to absorb a portion of the succeeding grade during each of their school 
years until the sixth year when they are able to round off any fifth grade 
work which was not completed and then devote the remaining portion of the 
year, about 180 days, to what was formerly sixth grade work. Six years 
suffices for what now takes seven years. 

The Continuous Progress Plan need not necessarily be classified as 
a nongraded program because the entire curriculum can be redistributed over 
six extended years instead of seven shorter ones. However, the success of 
the Continuous School Year program depends upon the development of a flexi- 
bility in the school that will enable boys and girls to progress as fast as 
they reach a stage of readiness for new learning skills and concepts. 



What Is Meant by Learning Levels ? 

The elementary school with kindergarten was considered a seven-graded 
school. As a result of the new proposed program, the entire elementary 
curriculum will be taught in six extended years or levels. A "Learning 
Level" refers to the scope of work covered in a year which includes a com- 
bination of grades. Parents and teachers may continue to refer to "grades" 
but the meaning will lose significance as pupils complete the work of one 
grade and begin another during the course of one extended year. 

The term "Learning Level" should replace "grade" in defining the 
work of a longer school year. A pupil who is starting his third year of 
actual schooling will enter "Level Three" instead of Grade Two. 



^Continuous progress implies a study progression to higher learning levels 
when children are ready. Thus, intellectually gifted pupils may begin for- 
mal reading and number work earlier in the year than less mature individ- 
uals. This slower rate of learning will be recognized as the pupils pro- 
gress from one teacher to the next. 
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TIME AND GRADE CONCEPTS IN 
REGULAR AND CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEARS PLANS 



Regular School 
Year 9 lan 



Kindergarten 



1st Grade 



2nd Grade 



3rd Grade 



4th Grade 



5th Grade 



6th Grade 



Length of the Continuous School 

School Year Year Plan 


Length of a 
school Year 


180 days 


Level one 


180 days 






30 days (210) 


180 days 


Level two 


180 days 




wmmmmm 


30 days (210) 


180 days 






Level three 


180 days 




wmmmmuM 


30 days (210) 


180 days 






Level four 


180 days 


180 days 




30 days (210) 


Level five 


180 days 
30 days (210) 


180 days 




180 days 


Level six 


180 days 


• 




30 days (210) 



TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL DAYS IN THE 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 

1260 



TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL DAYS IN A 
CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 
1260 



Time and Grade Concepts In the Con 
tinuous School Year Plan 



Without changing the organizational pattern, one year out of a six 
to seven year grade sequence can be saved through lengthening the school 
year. Six extended school years will provide the same number of instruc- 
tional days as sev^n regular 180 day school years. 
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The length of a Continuous School Year will be determined by the 
number of grades in the new program. An increase in the number of grades 
that is included will result in a decrease in the length of the calendar 
required for equalizing time. A 216 day calendar will be needed to equal 
ize time if one year out of six is to be saved. A 210 day calendar would 
necessitate the lengthening of the school day in order to equalize time 
over a six year period. A program including grades K to 8 could be com- 
pleted with a 203 day extended year program to save one year. 



Will Pupils Obtain More Days of Education 
Under the Continuous Progress Plan ? 

The Continuous Progress Plan does not provide more days than the 
regular 180 day program if it is limited to the saving of one year in a 
six or seven year sequence. This is illustrated in figure 9, which shows 
the students in the Continuous School Year Plan obtaining the same number 
of instructional days (1,260) in six lengthened school years as could be 
obtained in seven regular school years. 

Should the length of the school year remain fixed, with the inclu- 
sion of additional grades, as seventh and eighth, the pupils would obtain 
an increase in the total number of days of instruction. 

To offer the pupils in grades K-6 a 204-210 day school year, plus a 
lengthened school day, would give extra instructional time. 

For example, the lengthening of a school day by 30 minutes would 
result in giving children the equivalent of 21 extra days of instruction 
or the equivalent of a 231 day school year. 



Continuous Progress and the Extended K to 12 Plan 

The concept of continued pupil progress from one learning level to 
the next is recommended for the Extended K to 12 program* s lower grades. 

In the regular Continuous Progress Plan, the pupils will follow the regular 
graded curriculum with modifications being made in terms of a rescheduling 
of time. In the Extended K to 12 Program, if the saving of 1 year in the 
first 6 or 7 is not planned, it is expected that the entire elementary 
school curriculum will be broadened to provide a thorough knowledge of 
fundamental skills and the understanding that is necessary for success at 
higher grade levels and in. life itself. 



How Long Does It Take to Obtain Reductions 
in the Number of Classrooms or Classroom Teachers 
With the Continuous School Year Plan ? 

Educators can count on a 6 year adjustment period for a Continuous 
Progress Plan based on saving one year out of seven. This m^an§< there will 
be no enrollment reduction until the seventh year after the program has been 
introduced. The transition period may be shortened to six years if the 
introductory year includes first grade pupils as well as kindergarten children. 
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Figure iu 

CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY TO PROMOTE A PROGRAM OF 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS IN AN EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1ST YEAR 



2ND YEAR 



3RD YEAR 



4TH YEAR 



5TH YEAR 



6TH YEAR 



KINDERGARTEN 
(110 Days) 



GRADE I 
(150 Daysl 



GRADE 1 
(30 Days) 




GRADE 2 
(120 Daysl 






GRADE 4 

(60 Days) 




GRADE 5 
(30 Days) 



/ 



GRADE 6 
(ISO Days) 



.V 



Figure 11 

The Flow of Students Through a Program of Continuous Schooling in a Sample School System 
Bosed on an Adiustad Straiqht Line Projection 




No. of 

Levels/7 

Grades 



7 7 7 7 7 6 

Potential Saving of 53 Classrooms in the 7th Year, 56 Classrooms in the 8th Year, and 58 Classrooms in the 7th Year. 










Figure 11 depicts the progress of pupils in designated grades. The 
first class to start the program is the kindergarten. This group is s.iown 
progressing through levels one to six, at which time it moves on to grade 
seven, after only six years of schooling. Similarly, the first group of 
grade one pupils is shown going through to seventh grade in five years. 
This saving of one year in six will reduce the number of grades or levels 
in the sixth year. If this class does not have the advantage of the long- 
er school year, the reduction in enrollment, teachers, and classrooms will 
not take place until the seventh year. However, the cumulative adjustment 

year costs will be less. 

While there are advantages to the Continuous School Year Plan, the 
fact that it requires five or six years to realize economic advantages 
make trimester and/or quadrimester programs more desirable. 



A Word of Caution 

The Continuous Elementary School Year Plan will provide a school 
system with additional classrooms at the end of a six year adjustment 
period, if the pupils leaving level six can be provided for in grade seven. 
The entire elementary school will benefit from the release of the class- 
rooms formerly occupied by sixth graders, but this plan presupposes that 
the secondary school will be able to house an additional number of students 
equivalent to an extra class or grade for the next six years. 

If a secondary school cannot accommodate the wave of students enter- 
ing the seventh grade, it may be desirable to temporarily adopt an extended 
school year program foi grades 7 to 12 or grades 9 to 12.. If this. is done 
early enough, classroom space can be available when the first continuous 
progress class leaves the elementary school. 

Figure 12 

The All School Approach To The Continuous Progress Plan 



The First The Second 
Year Year 


The Third 
Year 


The Fourth 
Year 


The Fifth 
Year 


The Sixth 
Year 


Level I 
210 days 


Level I 
210 days 


Level I 
210 days 


Level I 
210 days 


Level I 
210 days 


Level I 
210 days 


Level II 
210 days 

\ 

Grade 2 N 
210 days 


Level II 
210 days 


Level' II 
210 days 


Level II 
210 day 8 


Level II 
210 days 


Level II 
210 days 


Level III 
210 days^ 

Grade 3 
210 days 


Level III 
210 days 


Level III 
210 days 


Level III 
210 days 


Level III 
210 days 


Grade 3 
210 days 


V- Level IV Level IV 

210 days 210 days 


Level IV 
210 days 


Level I V 
210 days 


Grade 4 
210 days 


Grade 4 
210 days 


Grade 4 X Level V Level V 

210 days 210 days 210 days 


Level V 
210 days 


Grade 5 
210 days 


Grade 5 
210 days 


Grade 5 
210 days 


Gradt, 5 ' Level VI 

210 days 210 days 


Level VI 
210 daya 


Grade 6 
210 days 


Grade 6 
210 days 


Grade 6 
210 days 


Grade 6 
210 days 


Grade 6 
210 days 


\ Grade 7 
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Organizational Patterns During 
the Transitional Years 



The all school approach . This plan is based on the adoption of the 
new lengthened school year calendar for all children in the school with the 
understanding that the acceleration of the curriculum will begin with the 
pupils in first grade and kindergarten. All other children will use their 
extra time to acquire proficiency in fundamental skills areas or to enrich 
and broaden their backgrounds. In each subsequent year the concept of con- 
tinuous progress along the new extended time line will be adopted for an- 
other class or grade. At the end of five years the entire school popula- 
tion will be working within the framework of the Continuous Progress 
Extended School Year Plan. 

The gradual approach . Adjustment year costs can be decreased sharp- 
ly through the introduction of the new program to one new class or grade 
each year. Thus, a new continuous school year program may start with the 
kindergarten or with the kindergarten and first grade children. They attend 
school for the full 210 days while the pupils in the other grades continue 
to work through the normal 180 day school calendar. In each succeeding 
year a new class or grade is introduced to the new program until the entire 
school has adopted a lengthened school year program. 



Figure 13 

The Gradual Approach to the Continuous School Year Plan 



The First The Second The Third The Fourth The Fifth The Sixth 
Year Year Year Year Year Year 



Level I 
210 days. 



Level I 
210 days 



Level II 



Level II y 
210 days N 210 days 

\ Lev 



\ 



Level I 
210 days 



\ 



Level I 
210 days. 



Grade 2 
180 days 



Grade 3 
180 days 

Grade 4 
180 days 

Grade 5 
180 days 

Grade 6 
180 days 



el III 
210 days 



Grade 3 
180 days 

Grade 4 
180 days 

Grade 5 
180 days 

Grade 6 
180 days 




\ Level II \ Level II 
210 days '210 days* 



Level III 
210 days^ 

Level IV 
210 days, 

Grade 4 
180 days 

Grade 5 
180 days 

Grade 6 
180 days 



Level III 
l 210 dr>s 



Level I 
210 days^ 

Level II 
210 days, 

Level III 
^210 days 



Level IV Level IV 

‘210 days.^ v 210 days, 

Level V \ Level V 
^210 days* 210 days, 



Grade 5 
180 days 

Grade 6 
180 days 



Level VI 
‘210 days t 

Grade 6 
180 davs 



Level I 
210 days 

Level II 
210 days 

Level III 
"210 days 

Level IV 
210 days 

Level V 
'210 days 

. Level VI 
v 210 days 



N Grade 7 
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A modified gradual approach to the new program calls for the intro- 
duction of the lengthened school year calendar to all children in the 
primary grades with the extra time for second and third grade pupils being 
used to enrich the curriculum. In th next two years the second and then 
the third grade pupils are added to the program. In the fourth year the 
intermediate grade pupils begin to work through a full extended year with 
the extra time being used to enrich the fifth and sixth grade curriculum. 
In the next year the fifth grade is added to the program and then the en- 
tire school is placed on a full continuous progress extended school year 
basis . 



Projecting Costs of an Adjustment Year 
for the Continuous School Year Program 

As a basis for projecting the costs of an adjustment year for a 
Continuous School Year Program, all phases of the operating expenditure 
budget which would be subject to increase through a longer school year were 
isolated. Percentage increases were computed for these items. Calculations 
made for individual communities and on a statewide basis show that a poten- 
tial increase of 3.6 percent in total expenditures may be expected if the 
continuous school year program is introduced on the elementary (k-6) school 
level . 



When the new program becomes self-sustaining after the five or six 
year transitional period, the school system operates with a surplus instead 
of a deficit in operating cost. This new savings will approximate 5 to 6 
percent of the total operating expenditures of a given school budget. 



A Gradual Approach to the Continuous School Year Plan 
Will Result in Decreased Adjustment Year Costs 



While a reduction in school costs may be an underlying reason for 
adopting the continuous school year plan, school board members must be 
prepared to accept the fact that there will be some adjustment year costs 
during the transition year. Since these costs are primarily due to the 
increase in teacher salaries for another month’s service, the number of 
teachers involved in the transition period will have a direct bearing on 
total adjustment year costs that have to be carried. 

Cost predictions which have been made for both the gradual approach 
and the simultaneous all- school approach show definite financial advantaged 
in the former plan. 

Illustration : 

In a sample school district cost projections were made 
to show the total adjustment costs for the six year 
transition period for both an all- school approach and 
a gradual or progressive approach to a new continuous 
progress program. The plan which called for adding 
one new grade each year resulted in a total saving of 
$464,768. 
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Total Six Year Adjustment Costs for 

the All-School Approach * $935,238 

Total Six Year Adjustment Costs for 
the Gradual (One Grade a Year 

Approach) $470 , 460 

Potential Cumulative Savings in 
Adjustment Year Costs Resulting 
from the Gradual Approach $464,778 



The potential savings which may accrue to a community through the 
gradual approach must be considered in terms of other factors such as the 
value of the extra days of instruction for pupils not working within the 
bounds of a new continuous progress curriculum® For some, the opportunity 
to use the extra days to master fundamentals or to engage in enrichment 
activities may be worth more than the dollars saved through the gradual 
approach. In addition, the role of the school administrator may be simpli- 
fied if all pupils and teachers are working through the same calendar year. 
For example, salary adjustment may be calculated on a much different base 
when an entire staff is working on the same calendar than when they are 
working on two different school calendars. 



The Nature of the Continuous Progress 
School Year Calendar 

A good continuous school year program for elementary school children 
does not depend upon the division of a school year into semesters, trimes- 
ters, or quadrimesters. Recommended lengthened school year calendars pro- 
vide for all major holidays plus a Christmas and spring recess. 

In one pilot school children started classes on the 
23rd of August and worked through July 16th. They 
completed a full 210 day program without losing 
interest and enthusiasm for their work. Their late 
June and early July attendance of 95 percent was 
3 points higher than the average for the rest of 
the year. 

Figures 14 and 15 illustrate types of extended school y'ar calendars 
that can be adopted. Figure 14 is based on an early return to school in 
mid- August in order to guarantee an early summer vacation for pupils, 
teachers, and parents who still feel the need to engage in special activi- 
ties scheduled for the month of July, i.e. camp and summer school. Figure 
15 delays the school opening until after Labor Day with the understanding 
that schools will not close until mid- July. School openings could be 
deferred even later in areas like Southern California where August and 
September temperatures tend to run higher than June and July temperatures. 

A school calendar may be integrated with the vacation calendar of a 
particular regional need or practice. Where conflicts arise, boys and girls 
should be able to travel with parents to different parts of the country 
during the summer in the same manner that other thousands go to Florida or 
Arizona with their parents in ths winter® 
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Figure 14 



A Sample Continuous Progress School Calender for 1966- 


■67 








School Calender Variation No. 2 






Month 


Day 


Legend 


Days of Schooling 


August 


17 


Children Return to School 




11 


September 


5 


No School - Labor Day 




21 


October 


3 


No School - Teachers Conference 




20 


November 


11 


No School - Veteran's Day 






November 


24-25 


No School - Thanksgiving Recess 




19 


December 


23 


Last Day of School Before 
Christmas Recess 




17 


December 


24- 








January 


1 


No School - Christmas Recess 






January 


2 


School Reopens 




22 


February 


12 


No School - Lincoln's Birthday 




19 


February 


22 


No School - Washington's Birthday 






March 


17 


Last Day of School Before 
Easter Recess 






March 


18-26 


No School - Easter Recess 






March 


27 


School Reopens 




18 


April 








20 


May 


30 


No School - Memorial Day 




22 


June 


30 


Last Day of School 




22 






Total Number of Days in 1966-67 
Extended School Year 




211 
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Figure 15 



A Sample Calendar for a Continuous Progress School Year in 1966-67 

School Calendar Variation No, 3 



Month 



Day,, 



Legend 



Days of Schooling 



September 


6 


Children Return to School 


19 


October 


3 


No School 


- Teachers Conference 


20 


November 


11 


No School 


- Veteran's Day 




November 


24-25 


No School 


- Thanksgiving Recess 


19 


December 


23 


Last Day of School Before 
Christmas Recess 




December 

January 


24- 

1 


Christmas 


Recess 


17 


January 


2 


School Reopens 


22 


February 


22 


No School 


- Washington's Birthday 


19 


March 


24 


No School 


- Good Friday 




March 

April 


25- 

2 


Easter Rej 


cess 


17 


April 


3 


School Reopens 


20 


May 


30 


No School 


- Memorial Day 


22 


June 








22 


July 


3-4 


No School 


- Independence Day 




July 


19 


Last Day 


of School 


11 



Total Number of Days in 1966-67 
Extended School Year 



208 



4 
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Part III 




The Nature of the Trimester Plan 



The trimester plan calls for the division of a longer s ^ool year 

into three terms or trimesters. With a small increase in ne g , 

daily class periods, two trimesters provide the sa “ e /T^^ri^sters- new 
time as two regular semesters. A course is completed in two trimesters, new 

courses begin in the following trimester. 



What Is Meant bv a Three Year Tri mester Plan? 

The three year trimester plan is one which begins with four grades 
and reduces t^three levels after the fourth trimester, saving one year in 

four. 

Figure 16 shows the flow of pupils through a three year trimester. 
By following the flow of class "9A" (upper left corner on a 
is apparent that a full four grade program prus one E term or extra 

can be completed in a three year time span. 



Figure 16 

Student Flow in a Three Year Trimester Plan 
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Assuming 300 pupils at each grade level, the school houses 1,200 
pupils during the first two terms. With the reduction to three levels in 
the third trimester, the enrollment is reduced to 900. The entrance of a 
new ninth grade class in the fourth term increases the enrollment to the 
original 1,200. However, by the end of this term, the flow pattern perma- 
nently decreases the number of levels to three and the enrollment to 900. 

1. On the basis of a ratio of one classroom teacher for each 20 
pupils. The reduction in enrollment of 300 students will release 15 teachers. 

2. On the basis of a ratio of one classroom for each 25 pupils. The 
reduction in enrollment of 300 students will release 12 classrooms. 



What Is Meant by a Four Year Trimester Plan ? 

The four year trimester plan, resulting in the saving of one year in 
five, involves grades 8 to 12. Beginning with five grades, it reduces to 
four levels after the fourth term. This program provides the same reduction 
in space and in classroom teachers as the three and five year trimester pro- 
grams. Pupils in this program have the advantage of two "E” terras. 

Figure 17 



Student Flow in a Four Year Trimester Plan 
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Tihat Is Meant by a Five Y ear Trimester Plant 

The five year trimester plan is one which begins with six grades and 
forfncps to five levels after the fourth term, saving one year in six. Fig 
urt 18 shows the flow of pupils through the five year trimester, with class 
»7A" (upper left comer) the first to complete the program, knowing this 
class on P a diagonal, it will be apparent that a six year program pi 
’’E" terms will be completed in the span of five exten y • 



STUDENT FLOW IN A FIVE YEAR TRIMESTER 




6*5 Livtls 



6-5 Itwls 



5 Levels 



5 Levels 



5 Levels 



5 Levels 



Assuming 300 pupils at each grade level, the school capacity will e 
1 800 pupils for the first two trimesters. With the reduction to five levels 
in the P third trimester, the enrollment .is reduced to 1,500. A new nint 
grade entering in the fourth term raises the enrollment to the original 
?$0 However, this figure changes permanently to 1,500 with the reduc- 
tion to five levels as a result of the flow pattern. On the basis of a 
pupil-teacher ratio of one to 20, staff will be reduced by 15 
reduction of 300 students, at the rate of 25 per classroom, will 1 
a saving of 12 classrooms. The space thus released can eliminate new con- 

struction and bond issues. 



How Long Is a Trimester? 



A trimester can be as long 
However, the two deciding factors 
length of the class period. 



as a school system wants to make it. 
are the length of the school year and the 
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The recommended trimester program calls for a 70 day trimester and a 
210 day school year. Some educators have shown interest in a 204 day school 
year which would require a trimester term of 68 days with slightly longer 
periods. An extra week may be set aside for examinations and registration. 
College trimesters plans based on 14 or 15 week terms require 70 to 75 day 
trimesters for a 210 to 225 day school year. 



The Nature of the Trimester School Calendar 

The school calendar for a trimester program provides for a division 
of the lengthened school year into three trimesters ranging from 68 to 75 
days in length. Ideally, each division will end with a one week recess 
falling at the end of the first and second trimesters. Figure 19 illus- 
trates a calendar of this type. 



How Long Are Trimester Class Periods ? 

Class periods are lengthened to equalize instructional time with that 
offered in a two semester program. The following minimum increases are 
recommended for designated length trimesters? 

Length Year Length Trimester Recommended Increase^ 



Periods such as those listed will suffice to equalize time. This 
will especially be true where courses are extended to a full three tri- 
mesters in order to meet special pupils* needs. However* a school system 
desiring longer adjusted periods is free to set its own length. 



How Many >l E lt Terms Are There in a Trimester Program ? 

The number of **E** terms is related to the number of school years in 
the trimester program. A trimester plan based on saving one year in four 
will include one "E M term; with one year in five, there will be two "E” 
terms; while a trimester plan based on saving one year in six will have 
three "E** terms. These l *E*' terms are not designed for further acceleration. 
It is recommended that they be used for broadening and enriching the curric- 
ulum and consolidating learning. An extended school year program based on 
the sizing of one year out of seven will provide four “E" terms. 



Based upon average length periods of 40 minutes in New York City and 
45 minutes for upstate New York classes. 



225 Days 
216 Days 
210 Days 
204 Days 



75 Days 
72 Days 
70 Days 
68 Days 



8 Minutes 
10 Minutes 
11 to 12 Minutes 
13 Minutes 
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Figure 19 

A Sample Trimester School Calendar for 1966-67* 
School Calendar Variation No. 4 



Mon th Day Legend Days of Sch ooling 







Trimester I 






September 


6 


Start of Trimester I 


19 




October 


3 


No School - Teachers Conference 


20 




November 


11 


No School - Veterans Day 






November 


24-25 


No School - Thanksgiving Day Recess 


19 




December 


16 


Last Day of School in Trimester 1 


12 








Number of School Days in Trimester I 




70 






Trimester IX 






December 


19 


Start of Trimester II 






December 


26-30 


No School - Christmas Recess 


5 




January 


2 


School Reopens After Christmas Recess 


22 




February 


22 


No School - Washington's Birthday 


19 




March 


17 


Last Day of School Before Easter Recess 






March 


18-26 


No School - Easter Recess 


18 




March 


27 


School Resumes 






April 


7 


Last Day of School in Trimester II 


5 








Number of School Days in Trimester II 




69 






Trimester III 






April 


10 


Start of Trimester III 


15 




May 


30 


No School - Memorial Day 


22 




June 






22 




July 


3-4 


No School - Independence Day Recess 






July 


20 


Last Day of School in Trimester III 


12 








Number of School Days in Trimester III 




71 






Total Number of School Days in 1966-67 




210 


*Adjustmen 


ts in opening or closing period may be made to conform with 


local 


industrial 



or business vacation patterns. 
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Calculation: 



Based on Saving One Year in Six 



(a) In the two semester program, pupils 
work through 12 semesters (6 years 
x 2 terms). 

(b) A trimester plan based on saving one 
year in six will provide 15 terms 

(5 extended years x 3 trimesters equals 
15 trimester terms). 

(c) Since the basic trimester program requires 
only 12 equalized trimesters, the three 
extra but required terms have been labeled 
"E' 1 terms. 



When Will Students Have the Advantage 
of an ‘’E" Term ? 

For demonstration purposes "E” terms are shown in the illustrations 
as falling between designated trimesters. Actually, the "E" terms must be 
considered as a total time sequence with pupils using the extra time to plan 
a n entire program of study or to make adjustments in an ongoing program. 



How Can H E n Terms Be Used 7 

While "E" terms can be used to give boys and girls a work experience 
or to enter college at other than a regular fall term, many students will 
find the extra trimesters can help them modify a secondary school program 
in a number of ways. 

Figures 20 to 26 show how "E" terms can be used to take part in an 
enriched program or to obtain more instructional time for designated fields 
of study. 



Flfora 20 



FOTBfTIAL USI OF TOE "E” TtUX 



1. Frovlda /iddlcloaal tin fclocka for ?uplla who ntad corrective or ra- 
itdlal help bafora joint on with hijhar laral laarnlnj actlvltlaa. 



Tr.'jtattar On a 




Figure 21 



POTENTIAL USE OF THE "E" TERM 



2. Provide additional tine block* for pupil* to complete course* they 
have failed. 



Trimester Or.c 




Figure 22 

POTENTIAL USE OF THE "E" TERM 

3. Provide additional time block* for pupil* who need more time to complete regular course* 



Trimester One 




0 

ERIC 
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Figure 23 



POTENTIAL USE OF THE "E" TERM 




4. Provide students with an opportunity to take extra courses. 



REGULAR PROGRAM TRIMESTER PROGRAM 



Semester 1 


Semester 2 


Trimester 1 


Trimester 2 


Trimester 3 


First Year 




First Year 






English 9A 


English 9B 


English 9A 


English 9B 


English 10A 


Algebra IA 


Algebra IB 


Algebra IA 


Algebra IB 


Math 10A 


Cit. Ed. A 


Cit. Ed. B 


Typing 


Cit. Ed. A 


Cit. Ed. B 


Gen. Sci. A 


Gen. Sci. B 


Gen. Sci 


Gen. Sci. 


Music 


French IA 


French IB 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys . Ed . 


Phys . Ed. 


Phys. Ed, 


Phys. Ed. 


French IA 


French IB 


French IIA 


Second Year 




Second Year 






English 10A 


English 10B 


English 10B 


English 11A 


English IIB 


Math 10 


Math 10 


Math 10B 


Math 11A 


Math 11B 


World Hist. A 


World Hist. B 


World Hist A 


World Hist B 


Am. Hist IA 


Biology A 


Biology B 


Biology A 


Biology B 


Chem. IA 


French IIA 


French IIB 


French IIB 


French IIIA 


French IIIB 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys, Ed, 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Third Year 




Third Year 






English 11A 


English 11B 


English 12A 


English 12B 


Creative Wr. 


Math 11A 


Math 11B 


Psychology 


Math 12A 


Math 12B 


Chem. IA 


Chem. IB 


Am. !Lst IB 


Am. Hist IIA 


Am. Hist IIB 


Am. Hist IA 


Am. Hist IB 


Chem. IB 


Physics IA 


Physics IB 


French "IIA 


French IIIB 


French IVA 


French IVB 


Free 


Phys, iLd. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys . Ed . 


Phys. Ed. 


Fourth Year 




Fourth Year 






English 12A 


English 12B 








Math 12A 


Math 12B 








Physics IA 


Pnysics IB 


Girl Attends College 




Am. Hist IIA 


Am. Hist IIB 








French IVA 


French IVB 
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Figure 24 



POTENTIAL USE OF THE ”L M TERM 



5. Provi .c students with opportunity to take a.lighter course load. 



REGULAR PROGRAM TRIMESTER PROGRAM 



Semester 1 


Semester 2 


Trimester 1 


Trimester 2 


Trimester 3 


First Year 




First Year 






English 9A 


English 9B 


! 

English 9A 


Englisn 9B 


English 10A 


Algebra IA 


Algebra IB 


Algebra IA 


Algebra IB 


Math 10A 


Cit. Ed. A 


Cit. Ed. B 


Free 


Cit. Ed. A 


Cit. Ed. B 


Gen. Sci. A 


Gen. Sci. B 


Gen. Sci. 


Gen. Sci. 


Free 


French IA 


French IB 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys . Ed . 


Phys . Ed . 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys . Ed . 


French IA 


French IB 


French IIA 


Second Year 




Second Year 






English 10A 


English 10B 


English 10B 


English 11A 


English 11B 


Math 10 


Math 10 


Math 10B 


Math 11A 


Math 11B 


World Hist A 


World Hist B 


World Hist A 


World Hist B 


Am. Hist IA 


Biology A 


Biology B 


Biology A 


Biology B 


Chem. IA 


French IIA 


French IIB 


French 113 


French IIIA 


French IIIB 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Third Year 




Third Year 






English 11A 


j 

English 11B 


English 12A 


English 12B 


Free 


Math 11A 


Math 11B 




Math 12A 


Math 12B 


Chem. IA 


Chem. IB 


Am. Hist IB 


Am. Hist IIA 


Am. Hist. IIB 


Am. Hist IA 


Am. Hist IB 


Chem. IB 


Physics IA 


Physics IB 


French IIIA 


French IIIE 


French IVA 


French IVB 


Free! 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed, 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Phys. Ed. 


Fourth Year 




Fourth Year 






English 12A 


English 12B 








Math 12A 


Math 12B 








Physics IA 


Physics IB 


Girl Attends College 




Lu Hist. IIA 


Am. Hist. IIB 








French IVA 


French IVB 
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Does the School Day Have To Be Lengthened ? 




The rescheduling of a school day can help facilitate the transition 
to a longer school year. New flexible schedules make it possible to equa- 
lize instructional time without extending the day. While some school sys- 
tems may elect to lengthen the day where it is already considered too short 
to meet student needs, recommended plans are based on the elimination of 
one class period. For schools with an eight period day, the new program 
will contain seven periods. For teachers, the elimination of many of the 
study periods will mean fewer study hall assignments (many teachers have 
expressed a desire to teach longer periods in preference to supervising 
the traditional study hall). Others have shown an interest in the flexible 
schedules which provide longer class assignments with a corresponding 
decrease in the number of class meetings per week. 




What Is Meant by the Adjustment 
Years of a Trimester Program? 

The term, ’’adjustment years,” refers to the first two years of tri- 
mester operations. It is a transition period during which students, teachers, 
and school administrators must accept some change iu established routines. 

Once the new flow pattern is established, many of the initial transition 
period problems automatically disappear. For example x 

1. The problem of housing and educating the students from 
six grades for the first two trimesters of a five year 
trimester program eases with the early graduation of the 
12th grade class in March or April. With the subsequent 
reduction in enrollment, only five grades of students uave 
to be provided for in the third trimester. A number of 
classrooms will then become available, and a number of 
teachers can then be released to serve elsewhere. The 
determination of how the newly found space is used and 
what the extra teachers do can lead to educational and 
financial gains which are difficult to calculate in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

2. Since the transition period ordinarily extends through the 
first trimester of the second year of operation, special 
provision must be made .either to accelerate one group of 
students for a term or to house and educate the remaining 
students in the second 12th grade c*ass to move through 
Ihe new organizational pattern. With the graduation of 
this class in. December, the new flow pattern takes over 
in perpetuity with a resulting stablization of pupil 
enrollments and staff needs. 



^•Retirement, resignations and leave for teachers not fully certified should 
readily take care of the excess. 
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Flow Rcsvtern In the Regular Two Semester Secondary School 
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With planning, the use of automation for pupil scheduling plus a good in 
service program, teachers and students can work cooperatively during t e 
adjustment period without feeling that they are under pressure. 



What Impact Will the Trimester Program 
Have Upon the Operating Expense Budg et? 

A district must be prepared to face an increase in the current 
expense budget fur the first adjustment year. The increase will approxi- 
mate 2.0 percent for a four year trimester plan and 3.0 percent for a s x 
year trimester plan. 

Since there is a definite reduction in the number of students to be 
educated by the end of the fourth trimester of all three trimester designs, 
the new program becomes self-sustaining in the second year. The re uct on 
of pupil enrollments and the release of teachers and classrooms permits the 
second year to show a surplus in operating expenditure. 

The graduation of the first trimester 12th grade in late March or 
early April can lead to some savings in the third term of the first year. 
However, small school systems may elect to use the reduced staff for non- 
teaching duties such as curriculum work for the remainder of their 10 month s 
contract. Cost projections in the following pages are based on this assump- 
tion. Therefore, they may be higher than will be the case in a given school 
system where there is considerable teacher attrition or a different basis 
for employing staff. 

Teachers who continue to work through the extended year will receive 
extra compensation. In addition, the board of education must be prepared 
to increase its allowance for teacher retirement and other fringe benefits 
for that portion of the staff working beyond 180 days. 



Is There a Difference in the Costs and/or Savings 
of a Three. Four. o~ ?ive Year Trimester Program ? 

Yes! Overall costs are less and savings in current expenditures are 
greater with the three year trimester than with four or five year trimesters. 



Adjustment Year Costs for the Three Trimester 
Trimester Designs 

All Extended School Year Plans result in an increase, in operating 
expense until such time as it is possible to realize a saving due to the 
reduction in the size of the teaching staff. Though the length of tne 
transition period is identical for the three, four, and five year trimester 
design first year adjustment costs vary for each of the three designs, 
increasing in proportion to the number of grade levels that are included. 
Therefore, if money is the critical factor in instituting a new trimester 
program, preference should he given to the three year over the four or 
five year trimester plan. 
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Because the three plans involve different enrollments, the costs of 
the adjustment year increase in proportion to the number of teachers re- 
quired for the students in the additional grades included in the three, four, 
and five year trimester plans. If one assumes that each secondary school 
class has an equal number of teachers, say 10 per class, the a djustment year 
costs for extra teacher salary, teacher retirement charges, and oth er fringe 
benefits will "be based on the following proportions: 

1. The three year trimester design applied to the four present 
grades (9 to 12) will require some extra service from 75 
percent (30) of the secondary school staff (40). 

2. The four year trimester design applied to five present 
grades (8 to 12) will require extra service from 80 
percent (40) of the total secondary school staff (50). 

3. The five year trimester design applied to six present 
grades (7 to 12) will require extra service from 83 
percent (50) of the secondary school staff (60). 

Since there is considerable attrition in the average high school, 
graduating classes tend to be smaller than those entering. This inequality 
in the size of secondary school classes will result in slightly higher pro- 
jected costs if there is a corresponding difference in the size of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade classes. 

Illustration: Comparative First Year Adjustment Costs 

for the Three Types of Trimester Programs 
in a Representative School System 

In order to show comparative costs of the three trimester 
designs in different school systems, enrollment projections 
and flow charts were prepared. The findings in one school 
system illustrates the financial advantage of the three 
year trimester design over the four and five year designs. 



1 . Comparative 1965 secondary school enrollments under the 
regular two semester organizational pattern : 



Grades 9-12 


Grades 8-12 


* Grades 7-12 ~| 


20 , 130 pupils 


25, * 078 pupils 


30,275 pupils | 



2„ Comparative 1965 secondary school enrollments in the 
third trimester of the first adjustment year for the 
three trimes t er designs . A trimester program will 
show an enrollment decrease of 4,208 pupils at the 
end of the second trimester of the first year. As a 
result, the projected enrollments for the three tri- 
mester designs will be as follows: 



Three Year 
Trimester 


Four Year 
Trimester 


Five Year 
Trimester 


Grades 9-12 
15.922 pupils 


Grades 8-12 
20,870 pupils 


Grades 7-12 
26,067 pupils 
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3. Co mparative size teachin g staffs required in the 
TMmTTrimester for the three trimester designs 



Based on the school district's teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1 teacher for every 20*15 pupils, ■- 1 . few ®£ 
teachers are required in the third trimester an 
for the regular school year. The comparative number 

of teachers will be: 



Three Year 
Trimester 


Four Year 

Trimester 


Five Year 
Trimester 


777 teachers 


1,019 teachers 


1,273 teachers 



4. Comparative first year adjustment year costs fo r 
the three trimester designs 



Three Year 
Trimester 


Four Year 
Trimester 


Five Year 
Trimester 


$578,013 


$758,038 


$946,990 



The foregoing illustration shows how first year 

ttsxssxzx r- ~ £ 

dvantage which cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cent... 

Based on the total operating expenditures of a previous year, the 

idjustment year costs of the three trlmester programs wouU have e 

following approximate budgetary increases for the first adjustment y 

1. The 9 to 11 program would have increased 
Hip hud cet: approximately 1.8 percent* 



2. The 8 to 12 program would have increased 
the bidget approximately 2.3 percent. 

3. The 7 to 12 program would have increased 
the budget approximately 2.9 percent. 



T^h puHal Savings in I nstructional Salaries 
Aft-pr the First Adjustment Trimester Year 



Thp three trimester plans become self-sustaining after the flysb 
>ar because fewer staff members are needed once the newtrimesterflow 
ittern goes into effect. Comparative salary °° s ‘ s ° £ c «f apprralmately 

* ^ — 

ill cost 17 percent less than the traditional program. 
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Illustration: Projecting Savings for a Representative 

School System foi the Three Trimester Plans 

Each of the the three trimester designs will show dollar 
savings in the instructional salary accruing after the first 
adjustment year. Since the permanent reduction in the school 
enrollments does not take place until the end of trimester 
four, the full impact of the reduction does not make itself 
evident until the third year. The projected dollar savings 
shown below are third year surplus figures. 

The decrease of 4,516 in student enrollment and the saving 
of 172 classrooms and 220 teachers is identical in all three 
plans. The savings in salaries as a result of the reduction 
of these 220 teachers must help defray the salary costs and 
fringe benefits for teachers working the extra days in all 
the plans, with the varying numbers of teachers required. 
After these costs have been paid, the potential savings in 
current operating expenditures will be as follows: 



Savings 
Grades 9-12 


Savings 

Grades 8-12 ! 


Savings 
Grades 7-12 


$1,163,562 


$1,000,286 


•9771,237 



Based on the total current expenditures of a previous year, 
the potential savings in total current expense costs to a 
school system, after paying teacher salary and pension costs, 
will be as follows: 

1. The 9 to 12 program will result in a 
3.6 percent savings. 

2. The 8 to 12 program will result in a 
3.1 percent savings. 

3. The 7 to 12 program will result in a 
2.4 percent savings. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the adoption of a five year 
trimester program will decrease the projected savings by 
approximately 63.8 percent, whereas the four year trimester 
will decrease the potential savings by approximately 31.1 percent. 



How Long hfill a School System Have To Wait 
To Get More Use From Its Classrooms ? 

The trimester design results in a permanent reduction of pupil en- 
rollments at the end of the fourth trimester or or.e and one- third years 
after the program has begun. 
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to number of "pupils in designated grade. 



If space is required sooner, special adjustments can be made to 
accelerate the first 11 til grade program through the adjustment trimesters 
This can result in a release of the classrooms by the end of the second 
trimester of the first adjustment year. 



How Many Classrooms Can a School System Count on 
Obtaining as a Result of the Trimester Program? 

The school system can count on the release of all those classrooms 
and special facilities that are used by the students in the highest grade. 
Thus, if 10 12th grade classrooms are occupied by 260 students under the 
present two semester program, 10 classrooms will be released plus any other 
facilities used by the 12th grade pupils. 

Figure 29 show 5 tho flow pattern of an actual school system. Here, 
reduction of enrollments by 314 pupils results in a saving of 13 classroom. 
(Classroom ratio was 1 classroom for each 26 students.) 



Reductions in the Number cf. Classrooms Required 
W ill Be Reflected in Terms of a Potential Saving s 
Tn Capital Outlay and Debt Service Charges 

In many school districts, the release of classrooms due to the re- 
duction in enrollments will eliminate the need to build additional school 
facilities. When this occurs, direct savings will be realized in capital 
outlay and debt service charges. A survey of Hew York State school con- 
struction costs shows the school districts spend $40,000 to $45,000 per 
classroom for new elementary school buildings and $50,000 to $55,00 per 
classroom for secondary school buildings. These figures may be even higher 
for school districts in the metropolitan New York City area due to high 
site acquisition costs and higher labor costs, On the basis of such costs, 
a school system that obtains the release of 10 classrooms through the adop- 
tion of a trimester plan of school organization would save the equivalent 
of $550,000 in capital outlay. * 

In addition, the community would save the equivalent of $18,700 
annually in debt service charges based on a 3.4 percent interest rate if it 
does not have to construct a new school or build an addition to older ex- 
isting structures. ■' 

Such figures may not look impressive to school administrators who 
work with multimillion dollar school budgets, but the totals become signifi 
cant when the cumulative dollar savings are shown for several school dis- 
tricts. 



*Since a high school contains many special instructional areas other than 
classrooms, school construction costs are frequently calculated on a per 
pupil basis. In this case, all projected capital outlay costs will be 
increased because the State average of $2,686.21 will result in higher 
total costs than shown. For example, per pupil cost calculations show a 
potential saving of $843,500 instead of $550,000. 



ERIC 
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Reductions i n the Number of Classrooms Required 
Will Lead to Financial Savings Due to Reduced 
Operating Costs 

People who study the impact of a lengthened school year program on 
the school budget frequently ignore or overlook the financial savings ac- 
cruing to a community when it obtains badly needed classroom space without 
having to build new schools or additions to old ones. The difference in 
operating the present school plant or one with a reduced enrollment compared 
to the cost of operating an enlarged school plant can be substantial. The 
actual projected savings in operating costs may equal or exceed the savings 
in capital outlay and debt service. 

Illustration: Categories Where Money Could Be Saved if 

the Reduction in School Enrollments Eliminates 
the Need to Build Additional School Facilities 



Assumption #1 The adoption of an extended school year 

program in one school system will lead 
to a 1,200 pupil reduction in school 
enrollment. This frees 44 to 50 class- 
rooms and other special facilities and 
eliminates the need to build a $3,000,000 
school. 



Assumption #2 By not building a $3,000,000 school, the 

school district saves the cc sts of oper- 
ating and maintaining facilities for 1,200 
pupils. For example, it is no longer nec- 
essary to employ a new principal, an assis- 
tant principal, clerical workers, a nurse, 
extra custodians, cafeteria workers, and 
other professional and nonprofessional 
employees. Fixed costs such as insurance 
are not increased, nor is it necessary to 
provide for increased heat, light, power 
and telephone service. Provisions do not 
have to be made for daily care and long- 
range maintenance of an expanded school 
plant. 

Assumption #3 The following items, based on present 

average pupil expenditure costs, may be 
considered as contributing to the savings 
effected through the adoption of an ex- 
tended school year program. 



*Based on a cost of approximately $2,600 per pupil. 

if 
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Figure 30 



Areas Where Savings May be Expected with the Elimination 
of the Need to Construct a 1,200 Pupil High School 







Present Per 


Potential Saving 




Item 


Pupil Cost 


for 1,200 Pupils 



Projected Savings in Operation of Plant 



Wag»s of janitors 

Fuel 

Water 

Lig' it and power 
Janitor supplies 
Services other than personnel 
Other expense of operation 
Total operation of plant 


$39.41 

8.58 

1.01 

6.92 

i.97 

1.30 

.45 


$47,292.00 

10,296.00 

1,212.00 

8.304.00 

2.364.00 

1.560.00 
540.00 

$71,568.00 


Projected Savings in Maintenance of Plant 
Upkeep of grounds $ 5.75 


$ 6,900.00 


Repair of buildings 


15.48 


18,576.00 


Heating etc. repair 


10.55 


12,660.00 


Instr. equipment repair 


3.02 


3,624.00 


Furniture repair 


2.15 


2,580.00 


Other expenses of maintenance 


2.60 


3.120.00 


Total plant maintenance 




$47,460.00 



Projected Savings in Fixed Charges 
(selected items) 



Fire insurance $ .69 $ 828.0.' 

Other insurance 5.39 8,400.Gl 

Total Fixed Charges $ 9,228.00 



\ 
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Potential Savings in Instructional Services 



Principal's salaries 


* 


$14,400.00 


Asst, principal's salaries 


* 


12,000.00 


Clerical salaries 


$ 9.06 


10,872.00 


Principal's office expense 


.42 


504.00 


Substitutes' salaries 


8.71 


10,452.00 


Textbooks 


4.87 


5,844.00 


Instructional supplies 


8.40 


10,080.00 


Other expenses 


1.06 


1.272.00 


Total instructional services 


$65,424.00 


Projected Savings in Auxiliary Agencies 




Library salaries 


$ 7.16 


$ 8,592.00 


Other exp. for libraries 


1.96 


2,350.00 


Psychological services 


1.73 


2,076.00 


Medical inspection 


1.41 


1,692.00 


Nurse service 


6.18 


7,416.00 


Dental service 


2.05 


2,460.00 


Other health expenses 


.37 


444.00 


Pupil transportation 


2.71 


3,252.00 


Cafeteria 


1.17 


1,404.00 


Recreation 


.60 


720.00 


Other auxiliary agencies exp. 


2.25 


2.700.00 


Total auxiliary agencies 




$33,106.00 


Total Operating Costs 


$226,786.00 


*Based on employment costs of 


one principal and one assistant principal 
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More Property Can Be Kept on the Tax Rolls 
When a Reduction In Pupil Enrollments Leads 
to a Curtailment of School Expansion 

The local community has a windfall when sl school reorganization leads 
to a reduced school enrollment and the curtailment of school expansion. 
Modern schools require land for parking and recreation as well as for school 
plant itself. In rural areas where land costs are low, the retention of 
this acreage on the tax rolls may be inconsequential, but in a city where 
5 and costs are high, the savings can be significant. 



The Potential Impact of an Extended School 
Year Program Upon the Secondary Schools 
of New York State 

A study was made to show the potential impact of a trimester or quad- 
rimester program upon the secondary schools of New York State. While the 
data used to calculate ratios and costs were derived from reports s' bmitted 
by the local school districts, the projections should still be considered 
as subjective. This is especially true for the savings in classrooms since 
the pupil ^classroom ratio is distorted by the number of secondary school 
plants which operated on a multiple session basis. Thus, the ratio of 26.4 
p ils per classroom will show a lower savings in terms of space than the 
upstate average of 23.2. Again, a number of variables must be controlled 
before any final conclusions can be drawn. However, the projected enroll- 
ment for the extended school year and the regular school year sets the stage 
for future action. 

A comparison of the number of students housed and educated under the 
present two semester system and under a trimester system shows a reduction 
in the total secondary school enrollment lies in the offing with new exten- 
ded school year programs. This reduction becomes the basis for the release 
of classrooms and teachers that leads to projected savings. 

1. The Reduction in Secondary School Enrollment 



Year 


Enrollments in gr. 7-12 
under the two semester 
organizational plan 


Enrollments in gr. 7-12 
under the trimester 
organizational plan 


Reduction 
in student 
enrollment 


1st yr. 


1,336,157 


1,336,157 to 1,154,075 


0 to 182,082 


2nd „ 


1,375,490 


1,180,967 


194,523 


3rd yr. 


1,409,099 

L 


1,211,057 


198,042 



The estimated saving in classroom space is based on the use of 26.4 
pupils per classroom. Since this ratio has been considered high, there is 
justification for the substitution of a lower figure. This would result in 
the potential release of additional classroom space and a corresponding 
increase in monetary saving. 
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2. Projected Saving? in Secondary School Classrooms Based 
on a State Ratio of 26.4 Pupils to a Classroom 



Year 


Number of classrooms 
required under two 
semester system 


Number of classrooms 
required under the 
trimester plan 


Number of class- 
rooms saved wit! 
trimester plan 


1st yr. 


50,612 


50,612 to 43,715 


0 to 6,907 


2nd yr. 


52,102 


44,734 


7,368 


3rd yr. 


53,375 


1 45,873 


7,502 



Based on tlx^ average New York State secondary school construction 
costs of $2,686.21 per pupil the release of classroom space and other spe- 
cial facilities for approximately 200,000 pupils is equivalent to a reduc- 
tion in capital outlay costs of $537,242,000. If these costs are spread 
over a 25 to 30 year period, the annual savings in capital outlay will ap- 
proximate $18,000,000 to $21,500,000. At the same time state and local 
governing agencies will save $237,575,000 in interest charges in a 25 year 
period. This is equal to an annual saving of $5,500,000. 

The reduction in secondary school enrollments should be reflected in 
a parallel reduction in the size of the secondary school teaching staff. 

The savings in salaries for these teachers will provide funds needed to com- 
pensate the reduced staff for its extra period of service. In addition to 
paying the salary increases and rel-^ed pension and fringe benefit costs 3 
there should be a potential surplus of approximately $40,000,000 ann u ity 
(after the transition period) in the Instructional salaries account. This 
may help defray the cost of bringing new classes into the new lengthened 
school year program or to reduce class sizes once extra space is made avail- 
able. 



3. Projected Reduction in Teachers Based on a State 
Average of 19.4 Pupils Per Teacher 



Year 


Number of classroom 
teachers required under 
two semester system 


Number of classroom 
teachers required under 
the trimester plan 


Number of classroom 
teachers saved with 
the trimester plan 


1st yr. 


68,874 


68,874 to 59,488 


0 to 9,386 


2nd yr. 


70,902 


60,875 


10,027 


3rd yr. 


72,634 


62,426 


10,208 



JL 

Secondary school construction cost figures include incidental costs. They 
are based on figures released by the New York State Department of Labor. 

•kit 

Since the average teacher costs local boards of education somewhat more 
than $10,000 a year, the potential reduction of 10,200 teachers will 
provide $100,000,000 or more to support the extra cost of a lengthened 
school year. (Average salary $8,000 + 18.4% for teacher retirement + 
$277.20 for social security, plus other fringe benefits.) 
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Ine potential release of approximately 10,200 secondary school 
teachers will have an impact upon the educational structure of the state 
which defies categorizing in terns of dollars and cents. At present, there 
is a shortage of qualified teachers, therefore the release of these teachers 
can go a long way towards reducing class size or the replacement of unquali- 
fied sta~f members. Educationally thousands of children should gain by the 
shift in teacher supply and demand. 

On the assumption that new school facilities for some 200,000 pupils 
would not need to be built * it is possible to show a further saving of 
$44,000,000 in projected operating and maintenance costs. This figure can 
vary according to the nature of the categories included in the cost calcu- 
lations. For example, it has been assumed that new schools will require 
additional principals, clerks, cafeteria workers, janitors, and many special 
professional and nonprofessjL^i*- employees in addition to regular classroom 
teachers. The $44,000,000 figure provides for these extra employees with 
the exception of classroom teachers. Again, no allowance was made for in- 
creased pension or retirement costs for the new staff in anticipation that 
some leeway may be necessary to account for the failure of school systems 
to maintain the status quo. 



A Summary of Potential Savings for New York^State 
Based on the Savings of One Year in Six 



Area of saving 


Anticipated savings 
per year 


1. Potential savings due to the 
release of teachers 

(a) Teacher salaries and 
retirement costs 


$ 41,000,000 


2. Potential savings based on release 
of classrooms and subsequent elimin- 
ation of need for new school facilities 
(a) Capital expense and debt service 
(1) Interest on debt 


9,500,000 


(2) Payment on principal 


21,500,000 


(b) Related operating expense 


44,000,000 


(c) Return to taxpayers due to 
retention of land and prop- 
erty on the tax rolls 


no figures 


Total potential savings 


available 

$116,000,000 



*These figures can be refined to show a more exact total. However, it 

must be remembered that projected savings in capital outlay, debt service, 
and operating costs will not occur in school systems which cannot use the 
school facilities released due to the decreased pupil enrollment. 
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The summary showing projected savings for a trimester plan has been 
based on the assumption that most school systems would elect to reorganize 
their schools in an attempt to save one year out of six. This would mean 
that they would forego a portion of the dollar savings to gain the advan- 
tage of the three "E" terms. If, however, the school systems were to be 
reorganized in terms of design #1 that calls for a saving of one year out 
of four 9 the adjustment year costs would be less and the ultimate savings 
more. For example: 

Potential savings in teacher 

salaries with Design #3 $41,000*000 

Potential savings in teacher 

salaries with Design #1 66,500,000 



Additional savings in teacher 

salaries with Design #1 $25,500,000 



Both plans are based on a reduced need for approximately 10,200 
teachers, Vat part of the difference in savings is due to the employment 
of more teachers for a longer school year with design #3 than with design 




In either case the projected savings due to the release of classrooms 
will remain the same. Therefore, the potential total savings for design #1 
could approximate $140,400,000 annually instead of $116,000,000. 

These projected dollar savings will go a long way towards providing 
more as well as better education for all children in the New York State 
without immediately creating new burdens for the taxpayer. 
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P^rt IV 



The Nature of the Quadrimester Plan 



The Quadrimester Plan is based upon the division of a longer school 
year into four equal quarters or quadrimeters • Average and better- than** 
average learners can complete the equivalent of a normal 180 day course in 
three quadrimesters. This is done through a lengthening of class periods 
to equsHz*- instructional time. 

The quadrimester program differs from most four quarter programs in 
that pupils are not given the choice of working through three quarters and 
then having an extended vacation. Each pupil is expected to continue 
through school for the full 204 to 220 days. If he completes a course at 
the end of the second or third quadrimester, the school must be prepares to 
offer new courses which will meet his educational needs. For example. 



1. Pupils completing a course at the end of the third 
quadrimester begin new courses in the fourth quad- 
rimester which carry over into the next school year. 



Quadrimester 1 
English 9 A . 



Quadrimester 2 Quadrimester 3 



English 9B 



English 9(T[ 



Quadrimester 4 
English 10A 




2. Pupils completing a course at the end of the second 
quadrimester begin a new course in the third quad- 
rimester. It may be completed in the first quadri- 
mester of the following year or it may be completed 
during the same calendar year through double period 
scheduling for one or both of the ensuing quadrimester. 






Quadrimester 1 Quadrimester 2 Quadrimester 3 Quadrimester 4 




3. Pupil 8 may elect new courses which have been 
prepared as one or two quadrimester courses. 



Quadrimester 1 Quadrimester 2 Quadrimester 3 Quadrimester 4 




4. Pupils who work slowly may receive more instructional 
time through taking courses which have been broken up 
into shorter learning units or segments, to allow 
pupils to progress at a slower pace. Through the use 
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of the "E" terms if is possible to offer such courses 
in four quadrimesters instead of three. (World History ^ 
Biology, Chemistry, etc.) 

Quadrimester 1 Quadrimester 2 Quadrimester 3 Quadrimester 4 

Chemistry 11A Chemistry 11B Chemistry 11C Chemistry 11D 



The quadrimester plan has been developed for secondary schools (see 
figure 31), but it lends itself to an elementary school organizational pat- 
tern even more readily than the trimester design. In either case, the con- 
cept of continuous progress will help pupils and teachers adjust to the new 
time elements found in lengthened school year programs. This will be espe- 
cially true where there is a relationship between the skills and concepts 
introduced at different learning levels. 

The term quadrimester has been used to distinguish the recommended 
organizational plan from a number of "All Year Round Plans" which divide 
the year into four time blocks. 

Figure 31 



Student Flow Pattern in a Five Year Quadrimester Plan 



1ST YEAR 


2D YEAR 


3D YEAR 


4TH YEAR 


5TH YEAR 


QUADRIMESTER 


QUADRIMESTER 


QUADRIMESTER 


QUADRIMESTER 


QUADRIMESTER 


1 2 3 4 1 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 




One "All Year Round Plan" calls for the division of the 
school year into four quarters with one-fourth of the 
students on vacation during the fall; another fourth out 
of school for the winter term, and the remaining students 
out during either the spring or summer terms. The .quadri- 
mester plan, on the other hand, provides for continued 
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